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CHINESE LOCAL DIALECTS 

REDUCED TO WRITING. 



The Chinese written language has long been considered, 
by western scholars, as the most difficult language in the 
world. Taking its origin from hieroglyphics, in the remote 
ages of antiquity, it has been variously modified, until, in 
its present form, it may for most purposes be considered 
simply as an ideographic language. 

From five to ten thousand characters, many of them of 
complicated structure, having various significations, and a 
variety of pronunciations in different connections, must all 
be familiar to the student, before he can use it with facility 
as a medium of communicating thought, or acquiring knowl- 
edge. Ten years or more are needed for Chinese youths to 
acquire this amount of knowledge. 

The Chinese are called a literary people. The children 
of the poor often rise to eminence as scholars and statesmen ; 
but it is well known to every one who has spent many years 
in China, that multitudes can read books with considerable 
fluency who have little knowledge of the signification of 
what they read. The idiom of the written language is con- 
siderably different from the spoken, and a degree of brevity 
is allowed which in the spoken language would render it to 
a great degree unintelligible. The pronunciation of the 
characters in many dialects is remarkably different from the 
spoken language used to express the same ideas. 

The honor that is always attached to a knowledge of let- 
ters, leads multitudes of parents to send their children to 
school while they are too young to labor, but the pressure 
of poverty and the cares of an increasing family require 
that they should be put to some remunerative employment 
by the time they arrive at ten or twelve years of age. At 
this age they have learned to pronounce, it may be, three or 
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four thousand characters, but have learned the meaning of 
only a few hundreds. The difficulty of the task, and the 
pressure of poverty, with the hurry of business, prevent 
multitudes from ever acquiring much additional knowledge 
of the written language. Hence we find thousands of the 
poorer classes, who, as has been mentioned, while they can 
read with considerable fluency, know little or nothing of the 
meaning of what they read. 

Missionaries have often and anxiously inquired by what 
means the Scriptures could be prepared in a form calculated 
to benefit this class of the people. It has been suggested 
that the spoken dialects might be reduced to writing by 
means of the Roman alphabet, in the same manner as in 
other countries where no written language is found. This 
plan has been partially adopted for some of the dialects. 
At Ningpo, primary books for schools have been prepared 
with the English alphabet, and some of the Gospels are 
already in progress, or probably even now completed. Some 
are very sanguine in this undertaking, and even hope that 
this alphabetic system may be made so attractive and easy, 
explained in the ordinary classical character, that, with such 
explanations in the form of a preface attached to the Gos- 
pels, many will, without any other guide, learn the system 
and read the books with profit. At Amoy, also, successful 
efforts have been made to romanize the colloquial dialect. 
The Gospel of John has already been published, and primary 
books have been prepared for schools in that city. It is 
believed that six months, or a year, will be sufficient for 
intelligent youths to learn to read in the Roman character 
any books that may be prepared for them. They may thus 
be taught to read and write their own colloquial, and by 
means of suitable books acquire a much greater amount of 
knowledge, in a given time, than they could acquire from 
books written in the ideographic language of the Chinese. 

It is feared, however, by some, that the great prejudice 
which the Chinese entertain against anything of foreign 
origin, will prevent this system from being adopted by any 
not instructed in Mission schools. 

Another method has been suggested for reducing the 
spoken dialects to writing, which, though intrinsically of 
equal difficulty, would probably meet with less prejudice 
on the part of' the people, as it would exhibit less appear- 
ance of foreign origin. 
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For several of the local dialects there are native tonic 
dictionaries, in which a system of initials and finals, with 
the addition of marks to distinguish the tones, answers the 
purpose of a complete alphabetic system for writing the pro- 
nunciation of characters, or even words in the spoken lan- 
guage for which there are no corresponding characters. In 
the tonic dictionaries referred to, the alphabetic system is 
only used to exhibit the pronunciation of* words or charac- 
ters; but at Fuhchau teachers have been found, who, with 
a few suggestions, have readily written out whole books 
with the initials and finals as a perfect alphabetic system for 
the local dialect. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and John 
have in this way been prepared in manuscript, and phrase- 
books have been written in the same style. A little study 
enables a person to read these books with the same readi- 
ness as any alphabetic language. In the system found at 
Fuhchau there are the following fifteen initials : 

T F T' Ch 



Te P'6 T'a Cheng 



L P 

w m 

Liu Pieng 


K 
Kiu 


K' 

^St - 

K'e3 


N S 
N"ih» SP 


Eng 


M 
Mung 5 


and thirty-three 


: finals : 





Ng Ch' H 

Ngii* Ch'oh* Hi 



ung ua iong iu ang ai a ing uang 6 ii 

Chung Hua Hiong Ch'iu Sang K'ai Ka Ping Huang K'6 Sii 

ue u eng uong ui ieu ung ong i eng au 

**&»**¥«&«&£#$ 

Pue Ku Teng Kuong Hui Sieu Ngung Kong Chi Teng Kau 

u6 e iid ie iang oi e ieng ia uai eu 

m m m m _• m & _% ^ ^ m 



JiSL ... . 

Kuo Se Kiio Kie Siang Ch'oi Ch'e T'ieng Kia IXai Keu 

The pronunciation above the characters is designed to indi- 
cate their power as alphabetic signs ; while the pronuncia- 
tion below gives the names or the pronunciation of the 
characters when standing alone. These, with well known 
marks for the eight tones, suffice for writing accurately any 
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expressions in the spoken dialect of Fuhchau. This alpha- 
betic system is better adapted to the Fuhchau dialect than 
the English alphabet would be. It wears no foreign garb. 
It is already considerably used for other purposes. It ex- 
actly represents the sounds, which the English alphabet 
cannot do. Many of the characters of this alphabet are 
used in the same manner for other dialects ; and at short dis- 
tances from Fuhchau the pronunciation of these characters 
varies but slightly, much as the spoken language itself varies. 
Some of these alphabetic characters are \ised for similar 
purposes in the Nanking or court dialect, in which some 
advance towards an alphabetic system has been made since 
the time of Kanghi, when the most learned men of the em- 
pire compiled the Imperial Dictionary, and the still more 
voluminous Thesaurus or Pei Wan Yun Fu. 

If the alphabetic system now being gradually introduced 
for the pronunciation of characters in the court dialect, 
should be adopted for writing books on science, history and 
general literature, and also for translations of the Scriptures, 
children might be taught in Mission schools to read and 
speak that dialect. Great benefits might be expected to 
result. They could read and write with greater facility, and 
some progress would be made towards introducing a simple 
and uniform language for China, I know this would be 
attended with difficulties, but when we consider the course 
and progress of alphabetic writing in Corea and Japan, we 
are led to look forward to some such system as this, as the 
hope of China. 

There is another mode of writing the colloquial language, 
"used for some of the local dialects, as at Canton, Shanghai 
and Fuhchau, which, as it affords greater immediate facili- 
ties for circulating the Scriptures among the mass of the 
people, deserves our careful consideration. It is a combina- 
tion of the logographic and phonetic, but for the sake of 
brevity I shall call it simply the phonetic system. 

It is the style of epistolary writing in use among the 
common people, and adopted by merchants in keeping their 
accounts. Great quantities of books prepared in this style 
are sold in the streets of Fuhchau, and are extensively read 
by the laboring classes, who, as has been previously re- 
marked, know little of the meaning of the written character. 
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This phonetic system imitates the style of the spoken lan- 
guage, and employs well known characters simply as pho- 
netics, when the characters having the proper signification 
are pronounced with sounds different from the words con- 
veying the same ideas in the spoken language. On this sys- 
tem, characters are selected which have the proper signifi- 
cation, as well as the sounds used for the same ideas in the 
spoken language, when such characters are simple and well 
known. Well known characters in common tise are, also, 
sometimes introduced when they do not have the sounds of 
the spoken words, if only complicated or rare characters can 
be found having the proper pronunciation. There are also 
some words in the spoken language for which there is no 
character of the same sound in the written language. This 
class of words is numerous at Amoy, while at Fuhchau the 
whole number of such words does not probably exceed 
thirty or forty. 

This species of phonetic writing is very little used at 
Amoy, while it is very common at Shanghai, Fuhchau and 
Canton. Of course, as the dialects spoken in these several 
cities are different, the phonetic books in use at one place 
would be scarcely intelligible in another locality. 

At Shanghai, the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and the 
Book of Common Prayer have been prepared in this style, 
and extensively circulated with the happiest effects. How 
many other books have been prepared in the same style for 
use at Shanghai, I have not been informed. 

The first effort of this kind among Protestant missionaries 
at Fuhchau, to produce books in the native style of writing 
for the colloquial, resulted in the publication of a Phonetic 
Colloquial Version of the Gospel of Matthew, in July, 1851. 
Since that time, a revision of this first colloquial version of 
Matthew has been undertaken, and several large editions of 
the Sermon on the Mount have been published and circulated. 
The Gospel of Mark has also been published in the collo- 
quial, and other portions of Scripture are about to be issued. 

Wherever these books are offered to the people, together 
with editions of the same books in the ordinary classical 
style, a considerable majority reject the classical version, as 
hard to be understood, and desire the books in the collo- 
quial, because, they say, they can more readily read and 
understand them. 

vol. iv. 43 
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This style is more difficult than an alphabetic system, as 
there are more characters to be learned, and yet not so much 
more difficult as would ordinarily be supposed ; especially 
when we consider that the various combinations of the in- 
itials and finals, varied by the tones, amount to nearly four 
thousand. This system has also the advantage of being 
already understood ; and the amount of knowledge already 
existing among the laboring classes, enables thousands to 
read books prepared in this style, who would never learn to 
read any other. 

This phonetico-logographic system must evidently be the 
great medium of reaching the laboring classes of China for 
many years to come. 
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OUTLINE 

OV THE 

SYSTEM ADOPTED FOR ROMANIZING 

THE DIALECT OF AMOY. 



The dialects of Fuhchau, Amoy* and Changchau are per- 
haps the most important varieties of the Chinese language 
as spoken in the province of Fuhkien : the first named city 
being the capital of the province, the second, of much mari- 
time importance, and the last enjoying a high degree of 
reputation for literature, refinement and wealth. The points 
of difference between the dialects of the latter two are, how- 
ever, on account of their closer vicinity to one another, 
much fewer than between those of Fuhchau and Amoy. 

The experiment of writing the colloquial dialect of Amoy 
in Eoman characters (sometimes modified by certain diacriti- 
cal signs), was first made about the year 1848, by the Eev. 
John Lloyd, of the American Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, and was subsequently much improved and reduced to 
its present form by the Rev. Messrs. Doty and Talmage, 
missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Since 1851, these gentlemen have issued 
sundry elementary reading-books on this plan, among which 
are the Story of Joseph, as related in the Chinese version of 
Genesis xxxvii-xliv., and the Gospel according to St. John. 
For an account of the happy success which has followed 
this attempt to facilitate the acquisition of that difficult lan- 
guage to the natives themselves, see letters of Eev. J. V. N. 
Talmage in The Missionary Herald, vol. xlvii. p. 154 ; and 
vol. xlviii. pp. 17, 150. 

* In the local dialect Emung ; court dial., Hidmun. 
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DIALECT OF AMOY. 

Initials and their Powers. 

B* as in bale. 

Ch as in chair, or as ts. 

Ghh is ch strongly aspirated. 

G is always hard, as in go. 

H a simple aspirate, as in hat. 

J as g soft, orj in Jew. 

K as in king. 

Kh as k with an aspirate. 

L as in long. 

M* as in man. 

N as in now. 

P as in pipe. 

Ph as p with an aspirate — something like p'uh. 

S as in sing. 

T as in time. 

Th as t with an aspirate ; or as if t'uh. 

The whole number of initials is sixteen. 

Finals, and their Powers. 

af as in father. 

a n . * indicates that nasal sound which the Portuguese 

Jews give to the Hebrew 9. 
ah 
a n ,h 

ai as ai in aisle, or i in pine. 
v .ai 
ak 
am 
an 
ang 
ap 
at 



* Permutation between these initials is frequent ; as bo or mo, a negative 
particle = no or not, 

•)• In colloquial discourse this final is uniformly employed as a simple eu- 
phonic suffix to personal names, as: Kiana, Winga, Sunua, for Kian, Wing, 
Sunn. The Cantonese dialect, on the contrary, prefixes a under the like 
circumstances, and for a like reason, as : Akian, Awing, Assun. 
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au as in German, or as ow in cow. [Lloyd, in his Vo- 
cabulary of this dialect (MS.), uses the Eng. ow.] 
e as French e, or a in talk. 

e? 
eh 
e n Ji 

eh pronounced as if it were euh. 
eng " • " " eung. 

i as i in police, or as e in me. 

i n . 
ia 
i n .a 
iah 
iah 
iam 
ian 
iang 
iap 
iat 
ih 
i n .h 

im pronounced as Urn. 
'in " " iin. 

io 
ioh 
io'h 
io'ng 
iou 
i n .ou 
iouh 
il'ouh 

ip pronounced as Up. 
it " " iit. 

iu 
i?u 

o always long, as in no. 

o- as a in fall, or as o in lord. 

oa 
o'ta 
oah 
oai 
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o n .ai 

o n .aih 

oan 

oang 

oat 

oe 

oeh 

<f.eh 

oh 

o'Jc 

cm 

o-ng 

\ou as ow in cow.] (See au.) 

n .ou (= "aw). 

ouh (= auk). 

n .ouh (= n .auh). 

m has the same sound as the English m. 

n .g as ng in sing. (See a?.) 

u as in £wne, or as oo in fool. 

uh 

ui 

u n .i 

uih 

un 

ut 

Vowels. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u. 

1. A has the sound of a in father, except when followed 
by the simple consonant n, or by t final, when its sound is 
somewhat flattened, and becomes nearly the same as a in 
mat. 

2. i?= ey in they; or as a in mate. 

3. I=i in machine. In mixed syllables it is sounded 
nearly as if written double (=w), each »" having the same 
sound as (but only one-half the length of) the simple i. 

4. = o in go. 

5. 0' = o in Zord", or a in all. In mixed syllables the dot 
may be omitted without danger of leading to error of pro- 
nunciation. 

6. U as u in tune. 
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Tones and Tonal Marks. 

The Chinese of Amoy count eight tones ; two of these, 
however (to wit, the 2d and the 6th), are one and the same. 
The names of these tones are as follows : 

1st is chi n .u pi%, = upper even. 

2d " chi n .u si n .a, — upper tone. 

3d " chi n .u khi, = upper departing. 

4th " chi n .u jip, — upper entering. 

5th " e pi".a, — lower even. 

6th " e si".a, = lower tone. 

7th " e khi, — lower departing. 

8th " e jip, = lower entering. 

These two jip tones always end in h, k, p, t. If the other 
tones end in a vowel, then the jip ends in h, as : ba, bah. 
If the other tones end in ng, the jip ends in k, as : hang, 
leak. If the other tones end in n, the jip ends in t, as : kun, 
kut. If the other tones end in m, the jip ends in p, as : 
kirn, kip. 

The chi n .u si"a (2d) and e si"a (6th) are the same. 

The two jip tones are distinguished from all the others by 
their termination. The e jip (8th) is distinguished from the 
chi".ujip (4th) by the mark ' placed over it, as kut, kut; 
bak, bdk. The chi n .ujip, therefore, needs no mark. 

The chi n .u pi n .a (1st tone) has no tonal mark : its termina- 
tion distinguishes it from the jips, and its having no tonal 
mark distinguishes it from the other tones. 

The 2d tone, or chi"u si"a is marked ', as: kong, bi. 

The 3d tone (chilu khi) is marked \ as: kdng. 

The 5th tone (epi".a) is marked *, as : Mng. 

The 7th tone (e khi) is marked ", as : khiam. 

Examples. 



1st. 


kong 


min 


si 


2d. 


kong 


mm 


si 


3d. 


kdng 


mm 


si 


4th. 


kok 


•unit 


sih 


5th. 


kdng 


mm 


si 


6th. 


k6ng 


mm 


si 


7th. 


kong 


mm 


si 


8th. 


Mk 


mit 


sih 
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The tones are modified in combination. In words of two 
or more syllables all the tones but that of the ultimate syl- 
lable are changed, except the 7th, which is always the same. 
The 1st, 5th and 8th are changed into one and the same 
even tone, which is a little higher than the 7th. The 2d is 
changed into the 1st, the 3d nearly into the 2d, and the 4th 
into the 8th, or nearly so. 



